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. MELBOURNE. 

Port Purturr Bay 1s one of the most magnificent harbours in the world, 
and would afford safe anchorage for the whole mercantile navy of England. 

, The width of the entrance at the Heads of Port Phillip is about two miles ; 


and the entrance passed, the shores recede away on either side so as to give 
itan immense width. About half-way up, it throws out an arm to the 
westward, which is about ten miles wide at the mouth, and which, as we 
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50 THE HOME FRIEND. 

have said, has been denominated “ the second Bay of Naples.” This arm 
or inlet is the Bay of Geelong ; and the extreme width of the Port Phillip 
Bay at this point, from east to west, cannot be less than about forty miles. 
The iand again begins to trend in from this point as we proceed northerly ; 
and towards the extremity of the harbour, a peninsula runs out into the 
gulf to the western shore, to the northward of which is Hobson’s Bay, 
where we may notice a fleet of vessels of all sizes lying quietly at anchor, 
and shipping their cargoes of that important staple of the district, wool. 
Into a narrow prolongation of Hobson’s Bay, and at a distance from the 
Heads of about forty miles, the Yarra Yarra river dise harges its ever- 
flowing waters. 

On the peninsula above mentioned, to the south of Hobson’s Bay, is 
built the township of Williamstown, which was originally intended (by Sir 
Richard Bourke) as the capital of the colony. It was by no means an 
unwise selection, although circumstances conspired to prevent this township 
from obtaining that dignity. It is close to the shipping, from which Mel- 
bourne is distant seven or ‘eight miles by water, although not so much by 
land. The extent of the site is amply sufficient for a large city, and it is 
surrounded by water on three sides ; and the situation would unquestionably 
have been as salubrious as commanding. The only objection to it was the 
want of fresh water on the spot, which, although a serious difficulty, was 
not one of so fatal a character as should have prevented the acc ‘omplish- 
ment of the intention of its founder. There are many large and important 
towns, both in Europe and America, which have to resort to artificial 
means for their supplies of fresh water; and had the town been fairly esta- 
blished, there would have been neither engineering difficulty nor lack of 
means experienced in bringing an efficient supply from the Yarra Yarra. 
As it was, however, Melbourne, intended by Sir Richard Bourke as a mere 
country village some distance inland, has usurped the place which Wil- 
liamstown was intended to occupy, and the Melbourne merchants are 
exposed to the expense and delay arising from a transshipment of goods 
from Hobson’s Bay to Yarra Yarra (the bar at the mouth not allowing 
large vessels to pass), and to various other inconveniences which would 
have been avoided had the original intention been accomplished. 

The city of Melbourne, the present capital of the colony of Victoria, 
and the seat of a bishopric, is situated on the banks of the Yarra Yarra. 
It has a municipal charter, its local affairs being directed by a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve town councillors. Its principal streets are a hundred 
feet in width, and are mostly at right angles with each other ; although, to 
the disgrace of the surveyors, there are a large number of narrow 70 
while squares, cireuses, and other ornamental open spaces, which add s 
greatly to the healthiness as well as beauty of a city, have been east 
entirely forgotten. There are churches, banks, and government buildings, 
of an ornamental character, and the shops and warehouses are not inferior 
to any in the Australian metropolis. In last year, there were not less than 

nine new places of worship in course of erection. There is a Mechanics’ 
Institution and a Theatre ; and among the commercial buildings there are 
two steam-mills, seven breweries, one boiling-down establishment, one 
blacking manufactory, three iron and two brass foundries. At a late sale 
in Swanston-street, the prices of land ranged from 6/. 10s. to 20/. per foot 
frontage ; and as the price was not a mere speculative one, it serves to 
indicate i in the strongest manner the rapid progress of the city. In the 
suburbs there is a botanic garden and a race-course; and connecting the 
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city with South Melbourne there is a magnificent stone bridge, called 
Prince’s bridge, having but a single arch of one hundred and fifty feet 
span, erected at a cost of 15,0007. 

To describe the appearance of this flourishing city by mere words 
would be impossible, and the pencil has therefore been called in requisi- * 
tion here to aid the pen in conveying some idea of the aspect of the city 
of Melbourne. 

There are four daily newspapers published in the city, and two weekly 
papers ; and the following summ: ry of the wealth and population of the 
colony is from the census taken last year :— 


POPULATION FOR 1851. 
Melbourne ~ - - - - 23,1 43 
County Bourke - - - - 18,348 
——- 41,491 


Geelong - - - - - - 





Country Grant - - - - - 
——— 12,896 

Estimated total of the remainder of the 
province - - . . - - 21,813 





76,200 


LAND. 
Land sold - - ~ ~ - - - £710,000 
Improvements, at 100 per cent, - “ - 710,000 
9,000 tenements, at 2507. - - - - 2,200,000 


£3,620,000 


Srock, 1850, 


Sheep, 5,318,046, at 10s, - - ~ £2,659,023 
Cattle, 346,562, at 20s. . - - - 346,562 
Horses, 16,743, at 60s, - - - - 50,229 
1,200 stations, chattels, &c. &c. at 2007. - 240,000 


3,295,814 
Increase of stock since 1850 - - 306,870 





£3,602,684 








The situation of the city of Melbourne is decidedly good; and the 
beautiful green appearance of the hills on which it is built, with a pictu- 
resque and never-failing river flowing in front of them, must have appeared 
peculiarly attractive to the first settlers from Van Diemen’s Land. The 
country around the town is rather of a light soil, and thinly wooded ; but 
the wood is generally of that umbrageous and ornamental character whie h 
reminds one of the park scenery of the mother- -country, and is altogether 
unlike the tall, naked stems that shoot up their uninteresting forms in the 
thick forests around Sydney. But the principal source of attraction near 
Melbourne is the Yarra Yarra river, whose banks are studded with pictu- 

resque and beautiful villas for miles and miles above the town. The name 
of the river signifies, in the aboriginal language, “ ever-flowing,” and it 
justly deserves the title, inasmuch as its current of fresh water “has never 
been known to fail. It displays to us the characteristics of an Australian 
river in its abrupt banks, more resembling those of a canal constructed by 
Dd 2 
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the hand of art than one of those streams of similar size in the home 
country, which nature has furnished with beautiful pebbly shelving banks. 

Its source is in one of the spurs of the Snowy Mountains. Its ordinary 

depth for a considerable distance above Melbourne is eight or ten feet, and 
it is from two to two and a half chains in breadth. Occasionally , in parts 
of its upper course, its bed is traversed by a ridge of sandstone or other 
soft rock ; and, as it approaches the vicinity of Melbourne and its estuary, 

by dykes of trap or iron-stone, the most elevated and striking of which 
occur at the head of the basin at Melbourne. At this point, in ordinary 
times of the tide, the fresh water mingles with that of the bay, which is 
about eight miles distant. 

Below the point where the river Plenty enters the Yarra, the high banks 
of the latter are found to border occasional flats, or low undulating grounds, 
of various extent, composed of very rich alluvial soil ; in the other portions 
of its course from the above point, the river will be seen to be confined 
within its deep bed at the foot of steep sandstone hills, or somewhat 
elevated flats of honeycomb land, sprinkled with trap boulders. The 
valley of the Yarra so called may be said to terminate at Melbourne. At 
this point the bluff land retires on either hand, and gives place to a wide 
tract of country, composed partly of low marsh, but very slightly raised 
above the level of the high tides, and partly of low, undulating, sandy 
rises, through which the Yarra and Salt Water river take their course to 
their junction with the sea. From the whole of this level the sea has 
doubtless retired, leaving the original coast line exceedingly well defined in 
the steep, scarped banks which bound the low land for many miles. 

At the distance of four miles from Melbourne in a direct line, although 
perhaps more than twice that distance by the windings of the river, the 
Yarra receives as a tributary from the northward the Nie tri creek ; at four 
or five miles further, it receives the Darabin creek ; and at six miles 
beyond the latter stream, the river Plenty. These are all mountain 
streams, or rather torrents, that rise in the Mount Macedon range, and 
pursue a southerly course till they fall into the Yarra Yarra. There is a 
large quantity of excellent land on the banks of these tributaries, although 
in general it is well wooded, and rather thickly covered with rocks, 
evidently of volcanic origin, which have been carried down by torrents 
from the extinct volcanoes of that part of the territory. The soil is a rich 
black mould, and is excellently adapted for the growth of the vine, and of 
all descriptions of European fruit trees. 

The country around Melbourne is designated the district of Bourke, 
which is bounded to the westward by the Weiraby river, which rises in the 
Buninyong range of mountains, and falls into Port P hillip Bay near the 
opening to the Bay of Geelong; and to the eastward, the district extends 
towards Western Port by the Dandenong range; inc luding,, therefore, the 
Mount Macedon country to the north of Melbourne, at a distance of from 
thirty to forty miles. , 

A considerable portion of the road to Mount Macedon traverses what are 

called sheep downs, a comparatively level tract of country, but gently un- 
dulating, the soil being light and dry, and producing excellent pasture for 
sheep. ‘Towards Mount Macedon the trees become more numerous, 
although over the downs they are but thinly scattered. These trees are 
generally a variety of casuarinee, commonly called she-oak by the colonists, 
which genus of tree is most abundantly found over the whole district. 
They are not found growing in thick and dense forests or natural planta- 
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vv 
tions, but scattered thinly, either singly or in clumps, giving to the land 
the beautiful appearance of an English park, except as to extent, which in 
many places would far exceed the limits of an English county. ‘The leaves 
of this tree are shaped somewhat similar to a packing needle; and when 
the wind sighs softly through their foliage, they produce a kind of melan- 
choly sound, giving the idea of the rolling of the surf on a distant beach, 
sometimes so vividly as to induce the traveller, when far inland, to glance 
round the horizon in the expectation of finding the waters of the ocean 
within his view; and occasionally this dull sound will be varied, from the 
strength of the wind, so as to produce as it were all kinds of beautiful tones, 
and induce us to feel that we are indeed walking amidst a grove of nature’s 
own /Zolian harps. 

A more picturesque and beautiful region than that near Mount Macedon 
can scarcely be conceived. The whole country has a delicately-smooth, 
lawn-like surface, without scrub or stones, studded with small groups of 
these she-oaks, with their rich brown silky foliage: further off, bounding 
the plain, there are knolls, slopes, and glens, all of the smoothest outline, 
crowned or sprinkled with the same trees; and, beyond, mountains and 
mountain ranges, tinged with the delicious blue of the summer heavens. 
Some of these mountains are wooded to thesummits; others reveal through 
their openings immeasurable plains, with myriads of sheep whitely dotting 
the landscape, or herds of stately cattle browsing on the richest pastures in 
the world ; whilst glimpses of golden sunshine, lighting up the features 
of the landscape, and casting long shadows from the trees under which the 
flocks cluster occasionally for shelter from the rays, render the scene one of 
the most ravishing enchantment. 


THE FOOL’S REPROOF. 


Tuere was a certain nobleman (says Bishop Hall) who kept a fool, and 
had given a charge to him to keep a certain staff till he should meet witha 
greater fool than himself. Not many years after, the nobleman fell sick, 
even unto death. ‘The fool came to see him. Mis sick lord said to him :— 
‘*T must shortly leave you.” 
‘ And whither are you going?” said the fool. 
*'T’o another world.” 
And when will you come back again? within a month? = 
‘‘ No.” 
‘Within a year?” 
‘Me™ ~~ 
“ When then?” 
“* Never.” 
Never!” said the fool. ‘*‘ What provision hast thou made for thy enter- 
tainment there, whither thou goest ?” 
‘None at all.” 
No!” said the fool; “none at all? Here, then, take my staff, for with 
all my folly, I am not guilty of folly like this.” 


Oe ae ee 



































THE VILLAGE FUNERAL, 


THE bells are tolling with a dreamy chime 
That melts and mingles with the air around, 

Mourning for her who died in vernal prime, 
Queen of the village by her virtues crown’d. 


Last week she bounded, full of girlish life, 
Fleet o’er the turf, elastic as the breeze, 
Radiant as morn, with bloom and beauty rife, 
Fresh as the wave which gambols on the seas: 


But Christ recall’d her for His home on high, 
To harp in glory God’s incarnate love, 

Ere guilt had waken’d one remorseful sigh, 
Or earth untuned her for a heaven above. 


Oh! gently lay her where the yew-trees wave 
Their verdant darkness o’er some grassy tomb, 

Where sunbeams learn the language of the grave, 
Tinging their brightness with a temper’d gloom. 


There shall the daisy rear its infant head, 
And fairy wild-flowers drink the dew of spring, 
While o’er the turf that greenly wraps the dead 
Autumnal winds their plaintive descant sing. 


*Tis the same spot her rosy Tent sought 


Where fresh from school, with bright companions gay, 


In maiden fancy, free from troubling thought, 
She work’d her sampler, or retired to play. 


Dear is the quiet village church to me, 

Saxon, and simple, touch’d with tender glooms ; 
Lifting its widow’d form so gracefully, 

As though *twere conscious of encircling tombs. 


Whatever shade expressive clouds can throw, 
Or, hills wood-crested may around it cast, 
I love to view it in the vale below 
Connect the present with our storied past. 


Oft have I paused, when lull’d by pensive bliss 
To hear the curfew, mellow’d on the wind, 

Waft the farewell of day to scene like this, 
Soft to the ear, as soothing to the mind. 


> 


3ut, far excelling all chaste morn bestows, 
The hush of twilight, or the harvest-moon, 
Or, what mere landscape to the minstrel shows 
When silent thoughts their sanctity attune, 


Is felt,—when village funeral winds its train 

Slowly and sadly to some churchyard gate, 
And our deep service tones its heaven born strain , 
To scatter darkness from bereavement’s fate. 


a 








THE VILLAGE FUNERAL. 


Hark ! from the woodland floats the forward breeze, 
A low sweet dirge, the village-maidens sing, 

Whose white robes glisten through the waving trees 
As on the dead to her last home they bring. 


Nay, sob not, mother! for thy beauteous child, 
Though like a tendril from thy heart it grew ; 
Eternity she felt, ere time defiled 
Or made her soul untender and untrue. 


And thou, hoar’d grandsire! with thy grief-worn face, 
Oft did the prattler om thy knee recline, 

And hold up features faney loved to trace, 
Which matrons told thee, in thy youth, were thine ; 


T see thee now, with tott’ring step advance, 
Wan are thy cheeks, and drops of aged woe 
Bedew thy visage, and bedim thy glance 
As onward to the grave the mourners go. 


But One is present, whom no eye can see, 
Except by faith, and that is, Christ the Lord! 
And “ Weep not,” childless mother, comes to thee, 

If thy heart open to His gracious word. 


Thou blessed Ritual ! throbs of Jesu’s heart 
Still in thy tones of thrilling mercy live ; 
When yawns the tomb, most wonderful thou art, 
3y echoing all God’s inspirations give. 


The “ Resurrection and the Life ” is near, 
By Spirit present, and in love as deep 

As when he touch’d the young man’s open bier, 
And gently bid wild anguish, not to “ weep.” 


As o’er that grave the “ dust to dust ” awakes 
A dismal echo in the bleeding soul, 

How the damp earth-clod on the coffin breaks, 
Till the deep tides of inward anguish roll ! 


Yet, o’er the tomb heaven's canopy unfolds, 
And, hark, these words of soothing magic sound, 
While Grief looks upward, and by faith beholds 
The Lord of life and resurrection crown’d,— 


“Blest are the dead, who in the Lord depart : 
Yea, saith the Spirit, for their pangs are o’er ; 
Serene as heaven Christ keeps the sainted Heart, 
Whose works are ended, and who weeps no more.” 


MonteomeEry’s ‘ Christian Life, 


























Sepci WARBLER, 


TueE song of the Sedge Warbler* ( Salicariaphragmitis) may be heard by 
day or night. This is a decidedly aquatic species, and is very abundant on 
the sides of rivers, or on marshy or boggy land, in every part of our island. 
There it hides under the covert of the reeds, or among the sharp sword-like 
leaves of the flowering rush; or it settles on the willow bough or on the 


hawthorn, which, at a short distance, is covered with its pearly clusters of 


blossoms. It is fond, however, of burying itself among the rushes, and is 
thus oftener heard than seen. One can hardly praise the song as a very 
sweet one. It is a shrill rapid succession of notes, and is seldom heard from 
one bird only, for these social creatures are wont to sing in chorus: yet it 
is a strange wild strain, and in these quiet places has a charm, arising rather 
from its singularity and pleasant associations, than from its melody. The 
sedge bird is considered a sort of mocking bird, as it seems sometimes, 
though in a rapid and confused manner, to be occupied in imitating the 
song of the skylark, the chirp of the sparrow or the goldfinch, and the 
twitter of the swallow ; sometimes introducing, in the midst of these apparent 


imitations, a deep harsh note, which though faintly resembling the chirr of 


the whitethroat, yet truly belongs to no bird save our sedge warbler. 


Professor Rennie, though acknowledging some similarity in the notes of 


this bird’s song to those which are supposed to be imitated, considers that 
they are, notwithstanding, the natural tones of the singer. He remarks : 
** From the sedge-bird frequenting the solitary banks of reedy streams and 
ditches, it can have few opportunities of hearing the notes of the chimney 


* The Sedge Warbler is four inches and three-quarters in length. Upper 
parts reddish-brown, clouded and streaked with darker ; wing quills and tail 
dark brown ; head streaked with blackish, and marked over each eye with a 
cream-coloured band ; throat white, becoming buff on the breast and belly ; 
beak and feet pale brown. 
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swallow, and much less of the house sparrow, even were it disposed to 
learn them. And among some hundreds of these birds which we have 
listened to, in the most varied situations in the three kingdoms, all seemed 
to have very nearly the same notes, repeated in the same order, a fact which 
appears to us to be fatal to the inference of the notes being derived not from 
one, but from a number of other birds. For if this were so, it is not possible 
that these imitated notes should all follow in exactly the same order in the 
song of each individual imitation, in different and distant parts of the 
country. ‘The close similarity of the notes to those alleged to be imitated, 
cannot indeed be denied ; but taking all the circumstances into account, we 
think it much more probable that these resembling notes are original to the 
sedge bird, and that we might with equal justice accuse the swallow and the 
skylark of borrowing from it.” 

White calls this bird the delicate Polyglot, yet its best notes are not to 
be compared for sweetness to that American bird which Southey de- 
scribes— 

“That cheerful one who knoweth all 
The songs of all the winged choristers ; 
And in one sequence of melodious sounds 
Pours all their music.” 


It is a merry bird, however, singing all day long, and easily urged into 
song, if, when it chance to be silent, a stone is thrown at it. Away it glides 
then into some deeper recess among the water plants, and commencing its 
rapid strain seems to bid a cheerful defiance to fear and danger ; then it 
gives the whit, whit, whit, of the swallow, or the twink, twink, of the 
chaffinch, to perfection ; or suddenly utters the chur-r-r, chur-r-r, which is 
its own sound, if any danger is apprehended to its nest from an approaching 
footstep. Its singing is very singular as it sounds forth from the reedy 
waters late at night, when hundreds of voices seem sometimes joining in 
concert, and the traveller at that lone hour listens with wonder and pleasure 
to the strange tones. 

The sedge bird builds its nest at the base of some thick clump of sedges, 
or other plants, which surround the pool. It is formed of grasses and coarse 
bents, thickly lined with hair, and the eggs are of a pale yellowish-brown 
colour, with darker streaks of the same hue. Early in May, great numbers 
of these nests lie concealed among the sedges which grow around the 
borders of the Thames’ 

This bird is but a summer visitor to our land, coming hither in April, 
and staying till October; and its companion among the sedges, the Reed 
Warbler,* or Reed Wren (Salicaria arundinacea), arrives at about the 
same season, though it usually departs earlier in the year. Though it 
wears a sober suit, this bird, too, is a gladsome creature, and, like its 
congener, lives on the food to be found in and near the waters, feasting on 
the little worms and slugs which lie among the leaves, or seizing the fresh- 
vater shell-fish when it comes to breathe the air of the surface, easily dis- 
posing of the shelly house, by breaking the fragile tenement with its beak. 
Nor do our birds hesitate to arrest the brilliant dragon-fly which soars 
around the stream, or to stop suddenly the singing of the gnat, which is 
dancing there in intricate mazes, The reedlings seem to live in perfect 


* The Reed Warbler is five inches and a half in length. Upper parts pale 
reddish-brown without spots ; chin and throat white ; breast and belly pole 
buff ; beak and feet pale brown. 
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harmony with the sedge birds, and sing and build among the rushes with 
them. The reed warbler, however, differs from them in this, that it never 
flits away to a neighbouring bough to sing, but confines itself closely to the 
reedy shore. ‘The song is more sweet and varied than that of the sedge 
warbler, and though hurried, and sometimes apparently imitative of other 
birds, yet it is not intermingled with many harsh notes. It may be heard 
chiefly at morning or evening twilight. At times it resembles the words 
“tran, tran, tran,” repeated a dozen or fifteen times in succession. And it 
is so loud that it may be heard far away from the stream side. 


ReeD WARBLER. 


The nest of the reed warbler is very beautiful. It is a long, deep struc- 
ture, and is hung upon the reeds, or rather intermixed among them ; three 
reeds serving as poles for its support. It is formed of branches of reeds 
and long grass wound round and round, and mingled with a good quantity 
of wool. The depth of the nest affords security both to the eggs and nest- 
lings, so that though the wind may shake the reeds ever so much, they are 
not thrown out, nor does the mother bird seem alarmed when some sweep- 
ing gust rushes among them, and bows both her home and herself nearly to 
the surface of the water. She knows that the long strips of grass which 
bind the nest to the reed-stalk are fixed securely, and that that beautiful 
plume-like reed will bend and rise again unbroken by the wind. On some 
rare occasions indeed, when long-continued rains have swollen the stream 
beyond its usual boundaries, the nest will be submerged, but it is generally 
placed with so prudential a skill, as that many, like the peasants of Lorraine, 
judge of the height to which the water will arrive, by the elevation of the 
nests of the reedlings. ‘The mother-bird is not easily alarmed, and Colonel 
Montagu saw a reed warbler retaining her seat on the nest, when every gust 
bent it almost to the surface of the stream. Both this bird and the sedge 
warbler are very common in Holland, where the sedgy dikes afford them a 
good retreat. In our country the latter species is more numerous than the 
former. 

The eggs of the reedling wren are greenish-white, spotted with olive and 
brown. Happily the bird is not relished as food, neither will it bear con- 
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finement, so that it is permitted to sing its song in the wild and pleasant 
scenes of nature. 





GRASSHOPPER WARBLEF, 


Tue Grasshopper Warbler,* or Grasshopper Lark (Salicaria locustella), 
is not, like our sedge birds, an aquatic species, but, haunting the brambles 
and underwood of low damp situations, it is sometimes found not far from 
their abodes, though by no means confined to moist lands. This species is 
also called Cricket-bird, Brakehopper, Grasshopper, Chirper, and also 
Rattlesnake bird. All these names refer to the peculiar sounds of its 
notes, which resemble sometimes the cry of the mole-cricket, and at others 
the rattle of the formidable reptile of hotter regions ; though, as Mr. Blyth 
has remarked, it is difficult to imagine how the latter should be sufficiently 
well known in England to give rise to a provincial name. One would 
think, from the variety of its country appellations, that this was a familiar 
and frequent bird; yet it is not so, for it is not only very local in its 
haunts, but so shy in its habits that it is rarely seen. It secretes itself in 
hedge-bottoms, winding its way among the interlacing stems of the bram- 
bles, or the thick tufts of the furze branches of the common ; creeping for 
several yards in succession, more like a mouse than a bird, so that one can 
rarely get a sight of the little creature, whose sharp shrill notes are, how- 
ever, echoed far and wide. When Mr. Selby wished to obtain specimens, 
he was obliged to watch for a considerable time before he could get a suffi- 
cient view of a bird to enable him to fire at it. If approached unawares, 
it runs alone over the ground, perking up its tail in the most curious 
manner. 

Many, however, who have never seen the grasshopper warbler, have 
heard its remarkable note, particularly about sunset, and even in the night. 
It is a long, repeated, shrill, hissing cry, repeated without intermission, for 
some minutes together. ‘The bird is most inaptly termed a warbler, for it 
certainly never warbles at all ; but the peculiarity of its singing is, that it 
possesses a kind of ventriloquising faeulty, so that its voice scarcely ever 


* The Grasshopper Warbler is five inches and a half in length. Upper 
parts greenish-brown, clouded (except on the tail) with blackish spots ; ie 
parts pale brown, spotted on the breast with darker brown, The tips of the 
tail-feathers are pointed. 
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seems to proceed from the true direction. It can, at will, send forth its 
tones to the distance of two or three yards, so that by merely turning 
round its head, the sound often appears to be shifted to double that distance. 
Mr. Blyth remarks, ‘The same effect is produced also by the common 
meadow-crake, and in precisely the same manner, by a mere turn of the 
head. When this curious cricket-bird first arrives, it sedulously hides 
itself,” he adds, “in the very densest furze or bramble coverts, rarely 
emitting its strange sibilous rattle, which hardly ever seems to proceed from 
the true spot.” 

The male birds, as with some other migratory species, arrive first, and 
as soon as they have fixed their abode, and their companions begin to follow, 
the ventriloquising note ceases, lest it should serve only to mislead ; and 
at this time the male bird sits on the topmast twig of the bushes, and 
rattles so loudly as to be heard ata great distance. ‘‘ They are at this 
period so bold, as that if even shot at and missed, they fly only two or three 
yards, and then recommence immediately as if nothing had happened.” 
This accurate observer remarks, that for two successive years he had 
heard the trill on the 10th of April for the first time in the season. 

The grasshopper bird is thus noticed by White, of Selborne :— 
*¢ Nothing can be more amusing than the whisper of this little bird, which 
seems to be close by, though at a hundred yards’ distance, and when close 
at your ear is scarcely any louder than when a great way off. Had I not 
been a little acquainted with insects, and known that the grasshopper kind 
is not yet hatched, I should have hardly believed but that it had been a 
Iocusta whispering in the bushes. The country people laugh when you 
tell them it is the note of a bird.” 

The greenish and brownish shades of the plumage are well adapted to 
the bird’s desire of concealment. It builds its nest in the very thickest and 
most secluded spot of the underwood, making it very compact and sub- 
stantial, and taking for its materials the dried grass stems and the green 
moss. The eggs are very pretty, being of a pinkish grey, speckled with a 
deeper tint. 

Our bird comes to us from the warmer regions of the South in April, 
and quits us in September. It seems to be more general in the counties 
around London than in any other part of Britain. 


DR. NICHOLAS SANDERSON. 


Tuis man, born in 1682, at Thurlstow, in Yorkshire, is one of the most 
wonderful instances of the triumph of genius and perseverance over natural 
and apparently insurmountable impediments. When twelve months old, 
he lost his sight by the small-pox, yet, notwithstanding this obstacle to 
attain any science, where sight seems indispensable, he made an astonishing 
progress in algebra and geometry, and, at Cambridge, delivered lectures on 
the mathematics. Queen Anne created him M.A., and, in 1728, when 
George II. visited the above University, he received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. He died in 1730. The works of this eminent mathematician 
are, “ Elements of Algebra,” and a “Treatise on Fluxions.” Even by 
men of learning he was considered as a prodigy. 
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SCARBOROUGH. 
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“ How happy they, 
Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives, 
Steal to look down, where nought but ocean strives.” 


ScARBOROUGH, so picturesquely situated on the face of lofty cliffs, which 
encircle a bay compared by many travellers to that of Naples, has been 
justly called “the queen of sea-bathing places ;” for while it offers all the 
advantages of sea-air and bathing, it also possesses two springs of mineral 
water, long held in considerable repute, and which, about a hundred years 
since, caused the town of Scarborough to be, in point of popularity, what 
Brighton, Margate, or Hastings, are at the present moment. A curious 
book published in 1733, bearing the title of a “‘ Journey from London to 
Scarborough,” gives a long list of the noble visitors at the spot, who were 
then declared to be ‘as thick at the Yorkshire Spa as berries in hedges.” 
The natural phenomena, the airy cliffs, castled crags, and silver sands, are 
so rich as to offer great arid enduring attractions to the visitor. The 
strongly-marked geological formation of the coast, right and left of 
Scarborough, with its caverns and promontories, its clefts, its dislocations, 
and its elevation, are all sufficiently denuded to exhibit a very museum to 
the geological observer; while from Robin Hood’s Bay northward, to 
the Flamborough Head southward, a distance of 33 miles of coast, every 
inch of the land, which may be inspected at low water, over a course of the 
finest sands in England, is replete with interest to the naturalist, and may, 
in the romantic beauties of its scenery, recall, to the wanderer of other 
climes, views which remind him of those he has witnessed in the Adriatic, 
or in Greece, and which he little expected to find equalled on the N.E. 
coast of his own land. 
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The origin of this ancient town is unknown; but its old name of Scar- 
burgh is of Saxon derivation, signifying rock-fortress ; and the majestic ruins 
of the castle from which the town thus took its name, are still among 
the most interesting objects of attraction in the neighbourhood. They 
crown a precipitous rock, whose eastern termination, which advances into 
.the sea, rises about 300 feet above the waters. The principal part of the 
castle now remaining stands at a considerable distance back from this bold 
and inaccessible front, but on ground which is very nearly as elevated, and 
on such a range of perpendicular and inaccessible rock, that the fortress, 
before the invention of gunpowder, might well be deemed impregnable. 
A huge square tower, still nearly 100 feet high, and 50 to 60 feet square, 
with walls of 12 feet thickness, is now open to the sky ; but marks are still 
diseernible, of vaultings which had formerly divided the ascent into three 
stories, each of which must have been about 30 feet from the floor to the 

ing. An immense fire-place still remains on the ground floor. This 
tower was prooably the keep of the ancient castle, and, as usual, has been 
from destruction by its extraordinary strength and solidity, 
long after time has swept away nearly all the surrounding parts of the 
strueture, the whole of which, standing upon about 19 acres of ground, was 
enclosed by a wall, and the gate guarded by a deep fosse or ditch, with a 
drawbridge over it; which fosse is continued along the entire length of the 
wall, leading southward from that point to the sea. 

This important stronghold was built in the reign of King Stephen, by 
the Earl of Albemarle, who married a daughter of William the Conqueror, 
and ruled im this part of Yorkshire with such princely authority, that 
Henry II., being jealous of his power and influence, resolved to see, 
in person, the ition of this supposed impregnable fortress; but 
on visiting Scarborough, the monarch was so struck with the important 
position of the castle, as a defence of the coast, that after expelling 
the Earl by force, he not only preserved it from destruction, but greatly 
augmented its strength and magnificence. 

It has ever since remained one of the royal castles, and is still occupied 
by a small garrison, consisting of a few invalids who are accommodated in 
barracks of modern erection. Occasionally used as a prison for offenders 
against the State, we find, in 1665, the celebrated George Fox imprisoned 
here for twelve months; and although his constitution was extremely 
delicate and feeble, he supported the rigours of his severe confinement in 
a miserable cell, with perfect resignation and fortitude. He occupied three 
different rooms, at different periods, and one of these on the sea side of the 
castle, now in ruins, was at a little distance from the Lady’s well, a spring 
of most important use to the garrison. ‘‘ Lying much open,” he remarks, 
“the wind drove in the rain so forcibly that water came in over my bed, 
and ran about the room, so that I was glad to skim it up with a platter.” 

A threepenny loaf lasted him three weeks and sometimes longer, and 
most of his drink was water, with an infusion of wormwood. The 
exemplary fortitude and inoffensive conduct of George Fox so conciliated 
the governor, Sir Jordan Crosland, and the officers of the garrison, that 
they ultimately became his friends and intercessors, and were accustomed 
to remark that “‘he was as stiff as a tree and as pure as a bell, for they 
never could move him ;” he was consequently released by an order of the 
King, in which he was directed “to pass without molestation quietly about 
his lawful occasions.” 

One of the most memorable events in the history of the castle is the siege 
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it sustained in the civil wars of the seventeenth century, when it was held 
for the King by Sir Hugh Cholmley, and compelled by famine and disease 
to surrender. A few years afterwards it figured for the last time in our 
military annals, by sustaining another siege, from the holder having 
declared for the King, and ‘the fortress again fell into the hands of 
the parliamentary forees. 

While the ruins of this once-celebrated feudal stronghold look down 
upon the sea on one side, they have the town of Scarborough stretched 
below and around them on the other. What is called the lower town, rises 
from the shore in the form of an amphitheatre, while.clustered on the cliff is 
the upper town, having in front a fine terrace, nearly a hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and consequently commanding a vast expanse of ocean. 

There were anciently two hospitals and four monasteries in Scarborough, 
of which no vestiges remain except the parish church of St. Mary, w hich, 
before the Reformation, had “three fair towers ;” but the devastation which 
then took place, sueceeded by the contests of the civil war, has left but im- 
perfect remains of its former grandeur. 

It sustained great injury during the attacks on the castle to which we 
have alluded, from having been made tlie principal station of the invaders ; 
while the neighbouring church of St. Thomas, employed as a powder 
magazine, was totally destroyed. 

The mineral waters are situated on the sea-shore at the foot of the cliff, 
and owe their discovery, in 1620, to a lady, who during her rambles on the 
sands was led to observe the peculiar colour and appearance of the water 
which oozed from the springs; and this, combined with the saline taste, 
inducing her to suppose it might possess medical properties, it was 
consequently analyzed ; and when the healing properties of the springs were 
fully established, the place speedily became a resort for invalids. ‘The two 
springs possess distinct properties—the chalybeate and the saline ; the waters 
of both flow freely, are quite clear when issuing from the source, but speedily 
have a ferruginous deposit; its specifie gravity is very little greater than 
that of distilled water, and its temperature is not affected by the season of the 
year. Animperial gallon yields 3 drachms and 45 grains of residuum, con- 
sisting of sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of lime, common salt, anda portion 
of protoxide of iron, and has been found highly efficacious in many chronic 
diseases particularly affections of the liver, indigestion under its various 
forms, and general languor of the system. It has a strong saline chaly- 
beate taste, and is taken in doses of from one to four half-pints at short 
intervals, the early morning being considered the most favourable time 
for the purpose. 

The wells were formerly protected by a mean-looking building, which 
has now given place to one erected under the direction of Wyatt, resem- 
bling those to be found at the Spas of Germany, and which commands 
perhaps as fine a prospect as can be imagined. In front, the wide strand 
encircles the margin of the ocean, the more distant expanse of which, lost to 
view on the left hand, seems bounded on the right by a succession of 
beautiful bays and concave shores, extending between Scarborough and 
Filey to the utmost verge of the horizon. In the foreground, the shore 
retreats from the water in a series of oolitic freestone cliffs, backed by 
“Oliver Mount,” loftiest of the range, and 490 feet high. Between this 
mount and another as nearly elevated, yawns a chasm 400 feet wide, with a 
depth of nearly 80 feet, which in former days must have rendered any com- 
munication between the town and the Spa very difficult to all invalids, 
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Across this chasm a bridge is now thrown, resting upon light iron arches, 
and supported by three square insulated piers 70 feet high, with two end 
piers on bridge walls that connect the structure with the two opposite cliffs. 
The floor of the bridge, 14 feet wide, is formed of transverse planks 
perforated with apertures for the escape of rain water ; a lofty open railing 
of iron serves as a protecting parapet along each of its sides. A moderate 
toll of half-a-crown a month is charged for each person desirous of enjoying 
the convenience of th: ‘ridge, and which permits them to have a singular 
view of the horse ru «s commienally held on Scarborough sands during the 
period of low tide. 

Beyond the straight line of the bridge, a wide path, now in a direct, 
now in a zigzag form, leads to the Spa, for the protection of which building 
a species of sea-wall, or breakwater, has been erected at low-water mark. 
Its stability is undoubted, or else the great terrace, spread on the top of it, 
on which is seated the whole range of the new Spa buildings, would not, of 
course, have been erected. But fearful are the shocks it perpetually 
sustains, from the thundering waves of the German Ocean, the wearing 
action of high tide, and the frequent south-eastern gales which blow 
directly over the coast. 

Piers for the security of shipping seem to date their origin from the time 
of Henry II., and were enlarged in that of George II.; but being still 
inadequate for the purpose, a new pier, sweeping into the sea, was built of 
extraordinary dimensions, and the ponderous rocks which compose it were 
taken from the quarry of “ White Nab,” about a mile distant. This 
curious quarry consists of a vast bed of flat rocks, lying upon the shore in 
regular strata: they are easily separated, are of a close.texture, and so 
hard as almost to defy the tool of the workman. Some of these rocks are 
from twenty to thirty tons in weight, and to remove them, iron chains are 
fixed to them, when dry at low-water, and as the tide flows flat-bottomed 
boats, called ‘ floats,” take them on board by means of cranes, fixed for 
the purpose on board. The importance of a pier in the situation where it 
has been so ably constructed, is very manifest, as Scarborough haven is the 
only port between Tynemouth and the Humber where ships of a large 
burden can find refuge in violent gales of easterly wind. 

By the advantages of a neighbourhood so rich in natural phenomena as 
Searborough, the museum of the town has not failed to benefit ; and though 
its limits are but confined, it contains much to interest the scientific 
inquirer. Beautiful specimens of animals, minerals, and birds, are so 
ingeniously arranged, that we ascend from the solid granite in the bowels 
of the earth up through the various strata, with all their “ organic remains 
of a former world,” till we find ourselves in the air, with the feathered 
tribes themselves. The deposit of fossil plants in the shale and sandstone 
“t Gusthorp Bay, about five miles north of Scarborough, has furnished 
specimens of the ferns and lycopodium orders in greater variety and 
preservation than any other known locality can offer. Usually of a black 
colour, displayed upon a greyish ground, they closely resemble drawings in 
India ink, and are consequently more precious than those of the coal 
formation, which merely present black upon black. 

But what is called the “ Lion of the Museum ” is one of the greatest 
curiosities in this country. A few years ago a tumulus near Scarborough 
was opened, and, to the astonishment of the explorers, a huge trunk of an 
oak tree came to view, in which was enclosed a human skeleton, complete, 
and entire. The trunk of the oak, being split longitudinally, one portion 
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was excavated by rude instruments to form the coffin, and the other half 
constituted the lid. Some few weapons were found in this rude coffin, 
most of them arrows and javelins, tipped with flint, but only one metallic 
implement. The skeleton was doubled up, and the perfectly black bones 
were soaked in a fluid as black as ink, and which, in fact, it really was, for 
the rain of two thousand years had percolated through ground containing 
iron ore, and getting through the roughly-adapted sides of the coffin, it 
formed, with the tannin of the oak, an ink, that rendered the bones of this 
ancient Briton as black as jet. The remains were about six feet three 
inches in length, and not the least remarkable fact connected with the 
skeleton was the complete set of perfectly white teeth, which still re- 
mained in the skull, without a single speck of decay in them. When we 
reflect on the anxiety which all nations have evinced for the preservation of 
their mortal remains, or memorials of their earthly existence, we cannot 
but admie the success with which the heart of a British oak, hollowed out 
by rude hatchets and chisels, has thus preserved the bones of a savage for 
more than twenty centuries ! 

The produce of geological researc’: in the vicinity of Scarborough is not 
altogether applied to scientific purposes, some of it has the destination of 
forming ornaments. Whitby and Scarborough are both famous for the 
manufactory of jet, which is found at the former place in large masses, and 
cut at Scarborough into every species of ornament, such as neck chains, 
buckles, bracelets, paper-folders, and rings, and these at a price about one- 
fourth of what is demanded in London for similar articles. 

1n Robin Hood’s Bay, distant about thirteen miles from Scarborough, is a 
fishing village, an attraction to visitors from the fame of its alum works, 
which are of some antiquity. They were first discovered in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth by Sir Thomas Chaloner, and the English being 
at that time strangers to the management of aluminous salt, Sir Thomas is 
said to have “seduced some workmen from the Pope’s alum works near 
Rome, then the most considerable in Europe.” The little fishing-town 
likewise carries on a great trade in dried fish of the ling and skate kinds. 
These are preserved without salt, by being spread in the sun and wind, and 
for many years have formed a part of the victualling of ships for the East 
India Company, the fish being less liable to decay in hot climates than 
when salted. With potatoes it is deemed on the coast of Yorkshire 
an essential article of winter diet. In ascending the cliff, over which 
this village is strangely scattered, the road passes the immense mountains 
of alum rock which form Stoupe Brow ; and indeed, throughout an extent 
of thirty miles along the coast is an almost uninterrupted range of alum 
rock, lying at different depths. At one part, called the Peak, are some 
very extensive works; and near them, on the top of a very high cliff, 
the Danes, under Inguar, erected their famous standard, or flag, on which 
was portrayed the figure of a raven, and from which circumstance the 
place has ever since been known by the name of Ravenhill. The total 
destruction of Streanslialp Abbey at the same time is a convincing proof of 
the visit of these formidable invaders, while about two miles from Whitby 
is an eminence, also called Ravenhill, from a tradition that Ubba there 
erected his standard. 

“Each with a gigantic stride 
Trampling on all the flourishing works of peace 
To make his greatness greater, and inscribe 
His name in blood.” 
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Ir was towards the latter part of the reign of Henry the Fourth, on a 
stormy evening in the month of November, that a horseman was traversing 
a desolate tract of country on the borders of Wales. He evidently had 
lost his road, and his horse seemed as weary as his master. Coming to a 
place where the path branched off in two directions, he stopped, not know- 
ing which to take; when, to his relief, he perceived a lad of about thirteen 
approaching, carelessly whistling a merry tune, as he trudged over the 
mountain to his home. 

- “ Ah! my boy,” said the horseman, accosting him, ‘‘can you direct me 

to the nearest village? I have missed my companions and lost my way.” 

“ That I can, sir,” replied the boy, speaking in a strong Welsh accent ; 
“T will go with you myself, and, as I see by your glittering steel you are 
a soldier, perhaps on the way, you will tell me something of the last great 
battle, for I like to hear of brave fighting.” 

“Do you?” said the gentleman, “‘ why, then, you should be a soldier 
yourself, my lad; what is your name?” 

“David, sir, David Gam; and glad indeed I should be to go to battle 
and fight under Prince Henry. Oh! he must be a brave prince! I heard, 
sir, that in the great fight they had lately, not far from here, he was bold 
as a lion in the field, though he is not many years older than I am; and 
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though severely wounded in the face by an arrow, nothing could exceed his 
bravery. I wish, oh! how I wish I could fight under his standard.” 

“‘ Well, you must ask your father to let you enter the army when you 
are a little older, David; will he consent, do you think ?” 

“T hope he will, sir, for I never can settle to anything else, I know. 
There are two more boys almost as anxious as I am about it, Llewellyn and 
Vaughan: and if we can but enter the army together, and fight for the 
prince, how happy we shall be! But, pray tell me, sir, was not the late 
victory a glorious one ?” 

The young soldier, smiling at the military ardour of the boy, good- 
naturedly entered into a circumstantial account of the battle in which he 
had lately been engaged, which so interested David, that when they at 
length reached the door of the little ian where the traveller proposed rest- 
ing, he took leave of him in a tone of regret. 

“* Thank you, sir,” he exclaimed, ‘“ for your kindness in talking to me; 
I see you are very wearied ; you have made me wish more than ever to be 
a soldier, and I should like my captain to be just such a kind, noble gentle- 
man as yourself.” 

** Well, David,” replied the young soldier, as he dismounted, and the 
light fell upon his good-humoured and handsome countenance, “ perhaps 
some day we may be in the field together, fighting for Prince Henrys 
Now go home, for I have brought you out of your way, my boy, and tell 
your father he must make a soldier of you before long.” Saying this, he 
slipped a gold piece into David’s hand, and entered the inn. 

David, amazed, and not a little pleased at the liberal gift bestowed on 
him, ran home as fast as he could, and, full of praises of his kind and 
generous companion, entertained his father with an account of all he had 
heard, concluding by entreating him to allow him very soon to enter the 
army, and fight under Prince Henry. 

** Well, son, we shall see about it,” replied his father. ‘* The prince is 
very brave, but I hear he is but a wild young man and not very choice as 
to his companions; the people call him ‘ Madcap Harry. ’” 

** Ah! but then he is very kind and generous, and everybody loves 
him,” said David; “and brave as a lion, father.” 

* Still, I think he must cause the king, his father, some little trouble. 
Why, it was but the other day, when some of his wild companions were 
taken before Judge Gascoigne for their bad conduct, and condemned to be 
imprisoned, that the prince, who was present, was so provoked, he actually 
drew his sword upon the lord chief justice, and behaved in the most violent 
manner! The chief justice ordered him to prison with his friends, as he 
deserved ; but was that fitting conduct for a king’s son? He who ought 
to set an example of keeping the law, thus epenly to insult it? Madeap 
Harry indeed!” 

“Yes, but, father,” David hastily answered, “ Vaughan told me that 
when the judge ordered him to prison, Prince Henry, sensible he had done 
wrong, submitted without a murmur; and that the king, when he heard 
the story, was quite pleased, and said, ‘Happy is the monarch who has a 
judge so determined to enforce the laws; still more happy in having a son 
willing to submit to them!’ Oh, father, you may be sure he will make a 
noble king.” 

“I hope he may, David, I hope he may. ‘To be sure, people say he 
has.a good kind heart, and is not wanting in sense either; and that he is 
much loved by those about him. We will hope for the best, my son.” 
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Not long after this conversation, circumstances drew David Gam and 
his family nearer to London. It happened one day that there was a grand 
feast ia the city, and David, through the means of a friend, was so stationed 
in the large hall, that he could witness the seene—to him a new and sur- 
prising one. He, however, scarcely waited for the close of it, before he 
hastened home, and burst into the room, exclaiming, 

** Oh, father! I have seen the prince ! I have seen Prince Henry! and 
what do you think? he is the same brave gentleman that gave me the gold 
piece for showing him the way! the very same!” 

“ Indeed!” said his father, in astonishment; “how do you know? tell 
me all about it, David.” 

“Well, father, I went to see the feast, and a grand affair it was; such 
a large hall! and such lots of servants. The table was covered with 
dishes; such immense joints of meat, stewed porpoises, and great tigers 
made of jelly! I was so amused! there were large castles of pastry, and 
elephants of cake. But I forgot all that when I heard the company was 
approaching ; in they came, with music playing, and people shouting, 
* Long live the Prince!’ they were all so gay, and at the top of the table 
sat a noble-looking gentleman, that they said was Prince Henry. He was 
dressed in a blue satin robe, full of oylet holes, and from each hole hung 
the needle it was worked with! So my whole attention was fixed on him, 
and I went nearer to where he sat, to have a good view of him. What 
was my amazement to recognise in him the young soldier whose path I had 
showed in the mountains! There was the same bright smile, the same 
kind expression, the same commanding, yet engaging air; and, as I saw 
how beloved he was by all, and heard anecdotes of his bravery and goodness 
pass from one toanother, I felt, indeed, that he was a prince to live and die 
under! QO! father, I must serve him.” 

I cannot now enter into the conversation that passed on this occasion, 
but you wili be glad to hear that in a few months David’s wishes were 
gratified, and he became attached to the service of the prince who had 
recognised him as he stood gazing at the royal procession one day. 

“Ha! my brave little Welshman!” exclaimed Prince Henry, stopping 
to speak kindly to the boy ; “ what has brought you from your mountains ?” 

David immediately gave utterance to the wishes of his heart, and the 
result was, he entered the service of a master whom he loved and served 
faithfully from that hour to the day of his death. 

King Henry the Fourth was now in a declining state of health, and 
subject to fits. It happened one day, when in one of these fits, Prince 
Henry entered the room, and thinking his father was really dead, carried 
away the crown, which lay by his bedside. 

The king recovering, and missing it, inquired sternly who had taken it 
away. The prince confessed he had, and made a dutiful apology. 

‘* Alas! fair son,” said the monarch, “ what right have you to the crown, 
when you know your father had none ?” 

‘* My liege,” answered young Henry, “ with the sword you won it, and 
with the sword I will keep it.” 

The king was silent for a time, then said in a faint tone, ‘* Well, do as 
you think best; I leave the issue to God.” 

Soon after, this monarch died, and his son Henry ascended the throne, 
under the title of Henry the Fifth. David Gam was delighted to go 
and tell his father in what a promising way the new monarch had begun 
his reign. 
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“He is no longer ‘ Madcap Harry,’ father,” ggid hes but wise, prudent, 
and just. I always thought he would make’a good king, he is so brave 
and kindhearted, so generous and merciful. He has told his wild companions 
he could not see them any more, but he spoke so kindly to them, and gave 
them money ; and he has praised the upright and good judges, and told them 
to go on acting as they had done; and the day his father died, he shut him- 
self up in his own room, and passed she time in prayer. Everybody thinks 
he will make a good king now, and the people love him much. Oh! I am 
so glad I am his servant !” 

And a faithful servant David Gam proved! King Henry, by his conduct, 
won the hearts of all his subjects, but none loved him more devotedly, 
none served him more faithfully than his Welsh squire. But David longed 
to follow his king on the battle field; to prove his love and loyalty by his 
bravery and courage in his master’s cause; and an opportunity was not 
long wanting. King Henry determined to make war on France, and 
crossed the Channel with 30,000 men. Of course his faithful squire 
accompained him, as did also his two friends, Vaughan and Llewellyn. The 
army was in high spirits when it landed in France, and Henry took the 
town of Harfleur; but the heat of the weather, and disorders brought on 
by eating fruit, carried off 20,000 men. With the remaining 10,000 
King Henry resolved to return to England; but on their way to Calais, 
he heard that a French army, of nearly 60,000 soldiers, was waiting to 
oppose his progress ; and when he arrived on a high hill, above the village 
of Agincourt, he saw this immense array stretched out on the plain beneath. 
What was he todo? To return was impossible—to go forward was im- 
possible—and to attack 60,000 men with only 10,000, seemed running a 
great risk. But Henry knew the determined bravery of his soldiers, and 
resolved to hazard a battle the next morning. 

He accordingly sent David Gam to reconnoitre the enemy, and the 
brave squire returned to tell his master ‘‘ that there were enough to fight 
enough to be killed, and enough to run away.” 

King Henry placed his soldiers in the most advantageous position he 
could, with a thick wood on each side of them. They then retired for the 
night, some to rest and some to prayer. David kept close to his master, 
to wait upon him, and to attend to his slightest wish; and when, having 
completed all his arrangements, the king was also going to take some rest, 
David earnestly entreated that he would grant him one request. 

‘What is it, Gam?” said Henry, smiling, ‘‘you do not often trouble 
me with requests.” 

“Tt is, sire, that I may fight close to your side in to-morrow’s battle, and 
that Vaughan and Llewellyn may share in the honour also.” 

‘‘ Your request is granted, David,” said the monarch; “ sure I am no 
king could be more faithfully guarded, or have braver defenders. Our 
number is but small, compared to that of the enemy ; but if it please God 
to give us the victory, as I trust he will, the fewer we are the greater our 
glory.” 

The 25th of October, 1415, is a day long to be remembered in English 
history. On that morning King Henry rose early, and having first caused 
the whole army to assemble at prayer, prepared to give battle to the French. 
He rode along the line to view his troops, clad in shining armour, with a 
magnificent crown upon his head; and as he thus rode, on a white horse, 
encouraging his men, they were so delighted with their brave leader, that 
each soldier expressed his determination to conquer or die. As for David 
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Gam, he declared it was the happiest day of his life; and observed to his 
comrades, that he had often heard it said, ‘‘ King Henry was a lion in war, 
but a lamb in peace ;” he had served the lamb faithfully, but now he was 
to follow the lion; and he felt sure it would be in a path to glory. 

Both armies now stood silently gazing at each other, neither willing 
to break their ranks by making the onset; till Henry, with a cheerful 
countenance, cried out, “ My friends, since they will not begin, it is ours to 
set the example. Come on! and the blessed Trinity be our protection !” 

Upon this the whole army advanced with a shout; and the English 


archers, who had long been famous for their great skill, let fly a shower of 


arrows, three feet long, which did great execution. The French cavalry 
advanced to repel them, when two hundred brave archers, who were con- 
cealed in the wood, each man with his bow ready bent, rushed out, and by 
another shower of arrows produced sudden confusion. The French presently 
beat them back, for the English were still enfeebled by disease, but their 
valiant and beloved king encouraged them by his presence and example, 
and again they advanced on the enemy with swords and battle-axes. 
Meantime Henry, in the midst of the conflict, was fighting like a lion 
assisted by the faithful band—Gam, Vaughan, and Llewellyn. Nothing 
could exceed their devoted courage ; they did not leave King Henry’s side 
for a moment, but, while they fought most valiantly, watched every blow 
aimed at him, to ward it off. The Duke of Gloucester, who was near the 
king, was wounded and unhorsed, and would have been slain, had not 


Henry, with his usual generosity, defended him till he could be borne off 


the field. Then a French duke, who had made a vow to kill or take the 
English king, rode furiously at him, and, with a blow, cleft the crown on 
his helmet; the faithful Gam received the second blow, as he rushed be- 
tween the duke and his royal master, and the next moment the French duke 
lay dead at his feet. In like manner, eighteen other French knights, who 
had taken the same vow, were all killed by the brave and devoted Welsh- 
men. 

The battle lasted only three hours, and ended in the total overthrow 
of the French; of whom ten thousand were slain, and fourteen thousand 
taken prisoners. The English, it is said, lost only forty men in all. 

It was a splendid victory, but the royal Henry’s heart was indeed sorrow- 
ful, as he saw his three faithful servants, Gam, Vaughan, and Llewellyn, 
at the close of it, stretched on the ground, and bleeding to death from the 
wounds they had received in their master’s cause. 

** Alas! alas!” said King Henry, as he bent over the dying men; “ is 
this the reward of your gallant devotion to your king, my brave squires! 
Is there no way in which he can prove his deep sense of your loyalty and 
courage ?”” 

“ Ah, sire,” replied David Gam, with a faint voice, “‘ we are well re- 
warded! To die for such a loved and noble master is a glorious reward! 
I desire no other.” 

‘* But I must prove my gratitude and esteem, David,” said Henry, taking 
the hand of his dying servant. ‘‘I will knight you; posterity shall hear 
of your actions, my brave Welshmen ; and future generations shall speak 
of the devoted fidelity of the three knights who died for their king on the 
plains of Agincourt.” 

A proud smile of satisfaction gleamed on David’s dying countenance, as, 
with his companions in loyalty, he received the honour of knighthood from 
King Henry’s sword. 
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That little effort was his last! he sunk back exhausted on the grass, and 
with his eyes fixed in love and gratitude on his royal master, the brave and 
faithful David Gam expired. 

The king, who had been so faithfully served, had a kind and feeling 
heart ; and he dashed the tears from his eyes as he turned away from the 
sad sight, to give orders for the honourable interment of these gallant men. 

You will be pleased to hear that his next thought was one of gratitude 
to God for giving him the victory, when everything seemed so fearfully 
against him. Hegaveorders that the 114th and part of the 115th Psalms 
should immediately be sung on the battle-field. When the soldiers came 
to the first verse of the last-mentioned Psalm, the whole victorious army 
fell down upon their knees, and shouted with one heart and one voice, “‘ O 
Lord, not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy name give the glory,” &c. 

This brilliant victory gave such delight to the English, and caused such 
joy, that when Henry returned in triumph with his royal prisoners, as he 
approached Dover, many of the people plunged into the sea to meet him.” 

‘OQ! dear aunt,” said Alice, ‘‘ I am so sorry that is the end of the story! 
and I am so very sorry poor David Gam died! No doubt King Henry was 
sorry too; for he did all he could in that sad moment, by making hin— 
Sir David Gam. He was a good king, aunt.” 

“He was, my love. Wise, just, pious, and undauntedly brave, Henry 
the Fifth was a monarch worthy to sit on the throne of England. His 
kind and generous disposition endeared him to his people, who had quite 
forgiven and forgotten the youthful follies of ‘ Madcap Harry.’” 

‘“* Was he generally victorious?” inquired George. 

“Yes; he conquered France, and not long after the battle of Agincourt 
was declared heir to the French monarchy. It was agreed between Henry 
and the French King, Charles, that Catherine, the French princess, 
should be given in marriage to Henry; and that France and England 
should henceforth be united under one king. The marriage took place 
with much magnificence ; but at the height of his glory, and in the midst 
of his brilliant career, the conqueror was stopped by death. He expired 
with the same fortitude and calmness which had characterized him through 
life, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, beloved and lamented by his subjects. 
When you think of Henry the Fifth, my dear children, remember him as 
a king who, when important duties devolved upon him, had the wisdom 
and good sense to forsake the follies of his youth, and attend to the advice 
of those who were older and wiser than he was; and when you think of his 
faithful squire, David, endeavour to imitate his fidelity, not only towards your 
earthly master, but towards your Master which is in heaven. ‘Be thou 
faithful unto death.’” 
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PETRIFYING SPRINGS. 


In volcanic regions, or in those where earthquakes have occurred at a 
comparatively recent date, springs are frequently loaded with mineral sub- 
stances, which they abundantly deposit in their course. In many parts of 
Italy, the accumulation of chalky matter deposited by springs is so great, 
as to form rocks of much solidity and strength. The water which supplies 
the baths of San Filippo in Tuscany contains lime and magnesia, and has 
been known to deposit a solid mass thirty feet thick, in the course of twenty 
years. Extensive layers of this stony substance are found in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the springs, reaching a mile and a quarter in length, the third 
of a mile in breadth, and in some places attaining a thickness of two 
hundred and fifty feet. 

The more loose and porous rock resulting from such springs, generally 
contains incrusted plants and other substances, and is called ¢ufa; the more 
compact is called ¢ravertin ; and is quarried for building purposes. Many 
of the most splendid edifices in Rome are built of this stone. 
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The whole western part of Asia Minor is full of Petrifying Springs, and 
even the rivers are loaded with mineral substances. Where the ancient 
city of Hieropolis once stood, there is a remarkable mass of rock, formed 
by the tufa, or soft stone, which the springs deposit. This rock appears 
like an immense frozen cascade, and is, in fact, the petrifaction of falling 
waters. Dr. Chandler thus describes this Petrified Cascade :—‘ The view 
before us was’so marvellous, that the description of it, to bear even a faint 
resemblance, ought to appear romantic. The vast slope which at a dis- 
tance we had taken for chalk, was now beheld with wonder, it seeming an 
immense frozen cascade, the surface wavy, as of water at once fixed, or in 
its headlong course suddenly petrified. Round about us were many high, 
bare, stony ridges; and close by our tent one with a wide basin, and a 
slender rill of water, clear, soft, and warm, running in a small channel on 
the top.” The whole region abounds with marks of volcanic action, and 
the waters have long been celebrate! for their extraordinary petrifying 
powers. It is related that in order to make stone fences round the gardens 
and vineyards of Hierapolis, it was only necessary to conduct the water into 
narrow channels, and they soon became filled up with stone. Dr. Chandler 
found numerous ridges or fences formed of petrified materials, and even a 
road which appeared a wide and high causeway, proved to be a petrifaction. 
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